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Theophylact Simocatta on the Revolt of Bahram Chobin 


and the Early Career of Khusrau II! 


DAVID 


It is perhaps not altogether surprising that the 
character of a monarch whose accession was 
marked by tragedy and humiliation, whose ac- 
tions and lifestyle have been imperfectly recorded 
by a confused, fragmentary and divided tradition? 
and whose victorious exploits ended in defeat and 
disaster should have become the subject of a cer- 
tain amount of posthumous vilification, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that his death in A.D. 628 
set in motion a train of events which in less than 
three decades culminated in the virtual extinc- 
tion of the Sasanian dynasty and state. That he 
should have been singled out for particular oblo- 
quy by the unanimous Byzantine historiographi- 
cal tradition requires no explanation, once one re- 
calls the relentless and total war which he 
unleashed against Byzantium and which that tra- 
dition was chiefly concerned with recording. 
What is perhaps less obvious, on the other hand, 
is why modern assessments of the reign of Khus- 
rau II, whilst not entirely ignoring other factors, 
should ascribe to the moral turpitude of their 
ruler an apparently preponderant role in deter- 
mining the vicissitudes and consequences of the 
reign. But, that such is indeed the case is well il- 
lustrated by the following remarks: 


The collapse of the Empire and the tragic death of its 
sovereign may at first sight appear surprising and in- 
comprehensible, but the reverse side of the picture 
must not be forgotten: the character of the Great King 
and the internal condition of the country. Chosroes II 
was grasping, surly, crafty and cowardly. He crushed the 
people beneath the burden of his taxation, sparing nei- 
ther great nor small. He was prone to suspicion and dis- 
missed and executed even the most loyal of his ser- 
vants. Infatuated by pomp, he spent enormous sums on 
his Court, which included thousands of concubines, 
servants, musicians, and courtiers.* 
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Yet the aberrations of individual character are 
not sufficient to explain the circumstances of a 
reign which, despite its inauspicious beginnings, 
was to last for thirty-seven years, during which 
time decisions were made and policies imple- 
mented of such great moment that their repercus- 
sions were to alter the entire course of Iranian his- 
tory. The present study, therefore, is offered as a 
modest contribution towards a better understand- 
ing of the first thirteen months or so of what was 
to prove a crucial period for both Iranian and Byz- 
antine history. The basis of this attempt will be a 
critical examination of the material supplied by 
the Byzantine historian Theophylact Simocatta, 
though due consideration will also be given to 
other sources of information. 


Theophylact Simocatta, His 
Relationship to a Contemporary Iranian 
Source and the Nature of That Source 


Immediately after announcing his intention to 
give a short sketch of the family history and ca- 
reer of Bahram Chobin, Theophylact affords us 
the following tantalizingly brief but nevertheless 
valuable glimpse into the character of his infor- 
mant. He prefaces his account with the words: “I 
once heard a certain Babylonian, a hieromnémon 
who had acquired a very considerable experience 
of the recording (of matters) pertaining to the 
royal archives say that .. ”4 The precise meaning 
of the word hieromnémon, which I have simply 
transliterated, has so far proved difficult to estab- 
lish. Peter Schreiner, in his recent German trans- 
lation of Theophylact, influenced probably by the 
Latin translation “pontifex” suggested by Carl de 
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Boor in the Index Graecitatis to his edition of the 
Greek text, has rendered the word as “Priester.” 5 
But there are serious objections to this translation 
because the priests and the scribes formed two so- 
cially distinct classes in Sasanian Iran, however 
much they might have shared a common cultural 
and educational background and outlook.® The 
writers of the still more recent English transla- 
tion, Michael and Mary Whitby, on the other 
hand, offer the somewhat noncommittal transla- 
tion: “sacred official,” ” which does at least supply 
a meaning for the second element of this puzzling 
Greek compound, for which in its present context 
none of the meanings listed in Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek lexicon seems satisfactory. Nevertheless, 
some interesting light is thrown on the possible 
nature of Theophylact’s informant’s occupation in 
an interesting passage from a work by the ninth- 
century Arab historian al-Balādhuri: 


Whenever the king of Persia issued a command, the En- 
dorsement Officer would endorse it in his presence. 
And the Endorsement Officer had a servant who would 
record the memory of it in his presence in a memoran- 
dum which was collected every month. And the king 
used to affix his seal upon it (i.e. the memorandum} and 
it would be deposited in safekeeping. Then the en- 
dorsed document would pass to the Treasurer General, 
who was responsible for the sealing. Then he would 
pass it on to the Comptroller, and he would write on it 
“a letter from the king.” Then a copy would be made 
from the original, which would then pass to the Trea- 
surer General, who would show it to the king and com- 
pare it with the contents of the memorandum. Then it 
would be sealed in the presence of the king or of his 
firmest friend.’ 


On the basis of the passage just quoted it seems 
possible that Theophylact’s term hieromnémon 
means “a recorder of royal memoranda.” ? Perhaps 
the position was not important enough to have a 
special title attached to it or it may be that Theo- 
phylact could find no equivalent title, as he does 
when he transliterates a Sasanian court title as 
darigbedum and gives its equivalent Byzantine 
court title as curopalates.!° At any rate it must 
have been a position of some responsibility since 
it involved the simultaneous recording from dic- 
tation of the king’s instructions or letter while 
these were being drafted by another scribe (not ex- 
plicitly mentioned in the passage but his presence 
is implied by everything else that is stated there), 
otherwise the memorandum could not have had 
any independent value for checking the contents 
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of the original document and would not have been 
used as a yardstick for comparison as we are told 
it was. 

To the question “how and when did Theophy- 
lact meet his informant?” it is equally difficult to 
give a simple and decisive answer owing to the 
current lack of scholarly consensus over what 
little information can be gleaned concerning the 
early career of Theophylact himself. M. and M. 
Whitby suggest that “this rare mention by Theo- 
phylact of an oral source may refer to a Persian 
ambassador to Constantinople during Heraclius’ 
reign.”!! But the state of continuous warfare that 
prevailed between Byzantium and Iran from the 
murder of Maurice in 602 to the death of Khusrau 
in 628, coupled with the period of internal chaos 
and disintegration that then ensued for Iran and 
Heraclius’ overwhelming preoccupation after that 
date, first, with the problem of restoring religious 
unity to his empire and, then, with the alarming 
threat posed by the Arab Invasions, render the 
supposition of such an embassy rather unlikely. 
On the other hand, the period from the restoration 
of Khusrau II with Byzantine military assistance 
in late 591!2 to the death of Maurice on the 27th 
of November 602 was one in which Byzantine- 
Iranian relations attained a degree of intimacy and 
cordiality never achieved before or since. So that 
it seems not unreasonable to suppose that Theo- 
phylact met his Iranian informant, in circum- 
stances we cannot even conjecture, at some un- 
specified time between the restoration of Khusrau 
and the death of Maurice. 

Of course, Theophylact, in taking over contem- 
porary Iranian material for his own purposes, has 
not infrequently subjected it to a considerable 
amount of editorial revision. Nevertheless, it is at 
times possible to discern just beneath the surface 
of his text original material which, though it has 
been incorporated because its general tone ac- 
cords well with Theophylact’s own particular pur- 
pose, yet contains viewpoints alien and perhaps 
even incomprehensible to Theophylact himself. 
A good illustration of all these features is to be 
found in the following negative portrayal of the 
character and reign of Hurmazd IV: 


At the beginning of spring the Persian king, Khusrau, 
succumbed to a fatal illness and departed this life, hav- 
ing appointed as a successor his son Hurmazd, a man 
who by virtue of his cruelty exceeded the bounds of 
ancestral depravity. He was violent, insatiable in his 
lust for gain and without any regard for justice. De- 
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lighting in fraud and abounding in deceit, he craved for 
war, not peace. He conceived a violent hostility towards 
his subjects, subjecting some of the most influential of 
these to leg irons, chains and perpetual confinement 
and had others dismembered with the sword. Some he 
consigned to the depths of the Tigris, and the river was 
a naked grave (no seemly veil of secrecy was in fact 
drawn over it} for those who were consigned by the king 
to death. It is said that Hurmazd had received a proph- 
ecy from the Magi that he would lose his throne as the 
result of an insurrection on the part of his subjects and 
that he would lay down the reins of sovereignty in 
shameful circumstances. Those who take these things 
seriously are the wretched victims of their own im- 
piety. For demons often make sinister predictions 
which perhaps were not destined to reach fulfillment 
in reality, in order that, by the most devilish of decep- 
tions, fear of their prophecy might somehow provide 
the means whereby the wishes of the evil powers who 
produce the oracles are somehow brought to fulfill- 
ment. As a result, Hurmazd eventually inflicted the 
sword even on the commoners and through fear of the 
future destroyed many thousands of their number, 
thereby storing up for himself the implacable hostility 
of his subjects. He also reduced the soldiers’ pay by a 
tenth and forced the army to face great dangers, in order 
to secure his throne against the possibility of a coup 
d’état by the destruction of Babylonian military 
power.!3 


A certain amount of analysis is required in order 
to tease out the assortment of converging, diver- 
gent and half-hidden strands in Theophylact’s 
material, but much can be recovered at the cost of 
a relatively small effort. In the first place, the ref- 
erence to “exceeding the bounds of ancestral de- 
pravity” clearly reflects the attitude of the reign 
of Heraclius, an attitude coloured by intense hos- 
tility towards Iran in general and the Sasanian dy- 
nasty in particular.'* The account of atrocities 
committed against the nobility,'5 however, ac- 
cords well with what is known of Sasanian prac- 
tice in dealing with political opponents, though 
with one startling exception. That exception is 
the act of drowning men in the Tigris, which is 
mentioned with such elaborate rhetorical empha- 
sis as to suggest that it was the greatest enormity 
of all. Which indeed it was, but not for the reason 
Theophylact appears to suggest. The enormity 
would have consisted, in Zoroastrian eyes, not in 
the lack of privacy with which the victims were 
dispatched, but in the appalling sacrilege involved 
in turning the sacred element of water into a mass 
grave.!® It is perhaps the most damning denunci- 
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ation that one pious Zoroastrian can make against 
another and its probable provenance from a mem- 
ber of the priestly and transmission by a member 
of the scribal class are strongly suggested by what 
can be ascertained of the context and circum- 
stances of the present passage. With the prophecy, 
we are again on shifting ground and it is important 
to distinguish between Theophylact’s own very 
definite views on the matter and what might have 
been the original reason for introducing this motif 
into the original account. Theophylact, by ex- 
plaining away in terms of his own religious con- 
victions the supra-rational rationalization offered 
for the behaviour of Hurmazd, comes close to of- 
fering a psychological interpretation of what had 
happened, expressed in terms of the inevitable 
self-fulfillment of obsessive fear. His main con- 
cern, however, seems to be to combat the notion 
of predestination, which he finds morally objec- 
tionable, as is clear also from the views he had 
expressed in an earlier work of his which has 
come down to us.” But the explanation which 
Theophylact rejects, namely that Hurmazd did 
what he did in order to circumvent the fulfillment 
of a prophecy, must have been intended originally 
to serve some purpose. That purpose must have 
been, at a superficial level at least, to show that 
Hurmazd bore sole responsibility for the indepen- 
dent and almost simultaneous occurrence of an 
internal, palace revolution and a military rebel- 
lion, both of which in fact took place. In other 
words, Theophylact has preserved, in a form not 
unaffected by his own religious views, what in his 
Iranian source was a blatant piece of political 
propaganda. Underpinning the propaganda is a 
sort of post eventum prophetic moralizing tinged 
with fatalism—the story of an evildoer whose evil 
deeds were occasioned by his desire to escape his 
evil destiny, a convenient explanation which 
avoids practical realities and makes it possible to 
lay the blame for all that happened on one wicked 
individual. 

Finally, Theophylact has misrepresented Hur- 
mazd as turning in destructive fury against the 
common people, whereas Tabari!® explicitly 
states that his victims were the nobles and the 
clergy and that “his one concern was to secure the 
friendship and capture the goodwill of the lower 
classes.”!9 Apart from misunderstanding the 
structure of Iranian society, he was probably influ- 
enced by the memory of Phocas, whose name be- 
came a byword for tyranny during the reign of 
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Heraclius and who did in fact turn with great fe- 
rocity against even the common people towards 
the end of his reign.” 


The Rebellion of Bahram and 
Deposition of Hurmazd 


The confusing circumstances that attend upon 
the revolt of Bahram and the even more confused 
and improbable series of events and actions indi- 
cated and types of motivation suggested in the 
sources for the five months or so that extend from 
the outbreak of the rebellion, some time in the 
second half of August 589, to the deposition of 
Hurmazd, on the 6th of February 590,2?! have so 
far defeated all attempts to offer a coherent and 
satisfactory account of a critical period. Theophy- 
lact’s version of events is by far the most detailed 
and the most accurate, but even it leaves much to 
be desired.?” 

According to Theophylact, the rebellion was oc- 
casioned by Hurmazd’s violent reaction to the 
news of a defeat which Bahram and his army had 
suffered in Caucasian Albania at the hands of 
forces under the command of the Byzantine gen- 
eral Romanus. On receipt of the news of this 
reverse, Hurmazd sent Bahram the symbolically 
insulting gift of female clothing, signifying pre- 
sumably dismissal with ignominy for cowardice, 
and a royal dispatch relieving him of his com- 
mand.? He then gives an account of how Bahram 
was able to play upon his soldiers’ fears of punish- 
ment for their recent defeat and turn them against 
their sovereign, even going so far as to produce 
forged edicts of Hurmazd reducing the soldiers’ 
rations and pay, and of how he contrived to win 
over to his side another Persian army which had 
recently been defeated near Nisibis by forces 
under the command of the Byzantine general 
Comentiolus.2* He then goes on to tell of how 
Hurmazd sent off a hastily assembled force under 
a certain Pherochanes to make contact with the 
mutineers and attempt to buy them off with 
promises of royal largesse, of how the attempt 
failed and of how that part of Pherochanes’ army 
which did not desert to Bahram after the murder 
of Pherochanes returned to Ctesiphon and joined 
in a palace conspiracy spearheaded by two mater- 
nal uncles of Khusrau, Bestam and Bindoes. 
Whereupon Hurmazd is deposed and imprisoned, 
which takes us down to the 6th of February 590.5 
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On receiving the news of Hurmazd’s deposition 
Khusrau is then said to have fled to “Adrabiga- 
non,” for fear of being involved in his father’s mis- 
fortunes, but Bindoes, who had kept a close check 
on his movements, joins him there, manages to 
reassure him with an oath of loyalty? and some- 
how contrives to whisk him back to Ctesiphon in 
time for him to be crowned on February the 
15th.?’ 

But if Theophylact’s narrative appears to 
squeeze too much into the last ten days?’ of a pe- 
riod extending over roughly five months, there is 
another version, imperfectly preserved, of the 
flight and return of Khusrau, which fits these 
events more comfortably into the generally ac- 
cepted chronological framework. However, only a 
detailed comparison can establish whether the 
two versions are mutually exclusive and if so, 
which is to be rejected and why. The fullest ac- 
count extant of this alternative version is con- 
tained in the Chronicle of Seert, an anonymous 
work of Nestorian provenance written in Arabic 
some time probably in the first half of the thir- 
teenth century.2° 

Despite the late date of this work, its author 
may have drawn upon much earlier material, 
since he claims at this point to be basing his ac- 
count on what was established in the “Annals of 
the Kings” (“akhbar al-multk”). The relevant pas- 
sage may be rendered roughly as follows: 


Hurmazd had a commander of an army, whose name 
was Bahram Chobin, whom he sent to fight against the 
Turks. And he was victorious over them and he col- 
lected a huge amount of booty and he sent off to Hur- 
mazd such plunder as he had acquired, and his standing 
with him |i.e. with Hurmazd] was high. Then the com- 
panions of the king became envious of him |i.e. Bah- 
ram] and hit out at him and they belittled greatly what 
he had sent in comparison with what he had obtained 
for himself from the land of the Turks. And he [i.e. Hur- 
mazd] requited him for his heroic services by sending 
him a red dress and a distaff and a ball of fibre. And he 
said [i.e. in a message]: “these are the clothes that a 
person of your kind should wear.” Now the army would 
have none of it and were angry for him and refused obe- 
dience to King Hurmazd. And the order came for him 
[i.e. Bahram] that he go and present himself before him 
[i.e. before Hurmazd]. And again he was driven to dis- 
obedience. So when he reached Ray he had coins struck 
bearing the name and effigy of Khusrau Abarvéz, the 
son of Hurmazd, and sent them secretly to Ctesiphon 
and they appeared in the hands of the masses. And the 
news reached Hurmazd and he tried to have his son ar- 
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rested. But the son got to know of that and he fled to 
Azerbaijan. 


This account offers a surprising amount of de- 
tailed information concerning the circumstances 
and motivation of the flight of Khusrau, but 
comes to an abrupt end with the mention of his 
escape to Azerbaijan. The gap may be filled in to 
a certain extent, however, by recourse to the short 
notice of both the flight and return of Khusrau 
preserved in the vast compilation of the ninth- 
century Muslim historian Tabari.2° After a de- 
scription of the enormous booty sent by Bahram 
to Hurmazd and of the king’s apparently grateful 
acknowledgement thereof, we are told that: 


But Bahram feared Hurmazd’s violence?! and the troops 
who were with him were similarly apprehensive. So 
they repudiated Hurmazd and advanced towards Ctesi- 
phon. And they voiced their displeasure at Hurmazd’s 
behaviour, declaring that his son, Abarvéz was fitter to 
be king than he was. And some who were at the court 
of Hurmazd supported that view, and Abarvéz fled for 
this reason to Azerbaijan for fear of Hurmazd. Then a 
number of marzbans and spahbadhs rallied to him 
there and offered him their allegiance. But the grandees 
and the nobles in Ctesiphon, including Bindoes and 
Bistam, two maternal uncles of Abarvéz, rose up and 
deposed Hurmazd and gouged out his eyes, but they 
stopped short of killing him. And the news reached 
Abarvéz and he advanced, with those who had cham- 
pioned his cause, from Azerbaijan to the royal resi- 
dence, trying to get there before Bahram. Then when he 
got there he took possession of the throne and was on 
his guard against Bahram. 


The version (preserved in varying degrees by Ta- 
bari and the Chronicle of Seert) which, I suspect, 
contains the hard core of historical fact concern- 
ing the flight and return of Khusrau that was sub- 
sequently taken over, elaborated and transformed 
by the Romance of Bahram Chobin,*? offers an en- 
tirely different motivation for the flight of Khus- 
rau from that explicitly stated by Theophylact. It 
is this different motivation, too, which provides 
the basis for a different and less unsatisfactory 
chronology. Consequently all events and details 
directed related to this difference of motivation 
are mutually exclusive between the two accounts 
and to that extent one cannot accept the contents 
of one version without rejecting the correspond- 
ing contents of the other. 

In all other respects, however, it is a perfectly 
legitimate procedure to supplement or correct one 
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version in the light of information supplied by the 
other. Thus, taking as a necessary presupposition 
the account of the circumstances of the flight of 
Khusrau offered by the Chronicle of Seert and by 
Tabari, we may proceed as follows in the recon- 
struction of our historical narrative. Hurmazd, in- 
furiated by the defeat of Bahram at the hands of a 
Roman army, sends his general the insulting gift 
of female attire and dismisses him from his com- 
mand. All mention of the defeat, which not only 
does much to account for the behaviour of Hur- 
mazd, but also explains the symbolic significance 
of his act (it can only mean a charge of cowardice 
and incompetence as the grounds of an ignomin- 
ious dismissal),33 is absent from the entire Eastern 
tradition,?4 but its details are enthusiastically 
supplied by Theophylact. It may also be that re- 
lations between Bahram and Hurmazd had al- 
ready begun to deteriorate and become soured as 
the result of palace intrigues as suggested by the 
Chronicle of Seert. 

Against such a background, Bahram’s defeat 
must have appeared to be the last straw to an al- 
ready hostile and overwrought Hurmazd, whose 
violent and harsh overreaction must in turn have 
seemed only to confirm Bahram’s worst fears and 
suspicions. The motive given for these intrigues 
against Bahram is envy, but another explanation 
is possible: if Hurmazd were to lose the loyal sup- 
port of the most powerful general in the realm, 
then there would be little to protect him from the 
growing strength of his numerous enemies work- 
ing in secret concert against him in Ctesiphon it- 
self. Angered at the treatment meted out to Bah- 
ram, who must in some way have appealed to 
them, his troops then refused to obey the king 
(presumably, in the matter of Bahram’s dismissal] 
and the first stage is reached in a military rebel- 
lion as yet uncertain both in its scope and its ob- 
jectives. A second stage is reached when Bahram, 
who has failed to resign his commission, receives 
an ultimatum to appear before Hurmazd. He then 
advances, according to the Chronicle of Seert, to 
his native?5 Ray, where he proceeds to strike coins 
bearing the name and effigy of Khusrau and ar- 
ranges to have them sent secretly to Ctesiphon 
and circulated there. This symbolic act, which is 
an obvious counterblast to Hurmazd’s earlier ges- 
ture, can have only one meaning: it is a procla- 
mation by Bahram of his intention to depose Hur- 
mazd and replace him by Khusrau. In Tabari it is 
the troops who, in non-symbolic language, de- 
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clare the same intention. Theophylact’s version, 
which for its own reasons is determined to attrib- 
ute to Bahram the aim of outright usurpation 
from the inception of the rebellion and perhaps 
even before that,?° has nothing of all this, but it 
does state that he played on his soldiers’ fears of 
punishment by order of the king for their recent 
defeat and even went so far as to produce forged 
edicts of Hurmazd reducing their pay and rations. 
It is at least a curious coincidence that in Tabari, 
Bahram and his men are represented as afraid of 
the “violence” or perhaps “punishment” of Hur- 
mazd.?’ It is perhaps even more curious that in 
one place Theophylact’s version inadvertently ad- 
mits that the aim of the rebellious army at Nisi- 
bis, which was working in close concert with Bah- 
ram, was “to depose Hurmazd and make him a 
commoner,” 38 which is a very far cry from openly 
espousing some preposterous and unprecedented 
scheme to place a usurper on the Sasanian throne. 
But, be that as it may, the Chronicle of Seert fur- 
ther records, with great narrative economy, that, 
when the news of this novel coin issue reaches the 
king, Hurmazd attempts to have his son arrested 
but the latter finds out and flees to Azerbaijan. 
Whether or not this story is to be understood lit- 
erally, as it stands in the bare outlines here pre- 
sented, it is important to note the explanation of- 
fered here for the flight of Khusrau: his suspected 
involvement in an attempt by Bahram to depose 
Hurmazd and replace him on the throne by Khus- 
rau. How Khusrau got to know that his father was 
about to arrest him and whether he received any 
assistance in making good his escape, we are not 
told. One possibility is that he was alerted and as- 
sisted by his maternal uncle Bestam, who seems 
to have had some influence in Azerbaijan, judging 
from the way in which various army commanders 
and governors of frontier areas in the locality ral- 
lied to the cause of Khusrau and from the fact that 
some of these supporters actually joined him 
when he was escorted back to Ctesiphon by his 
other maternal uncle, Bindoes.*° 

In order, however, to justify more fully the fore- 
going reconstruction, it is necessary to attempt to 
offer some explanation of why in Theophylact’s 
version, which may well have been the official 
version current during the reign of Khusrau, the 
flight of Khusrau should have been postdated so 
as to follow immediately upon Hurmazd’s depo- 
sition at the hands of Bindoes and the other con- 
spirators. In the first place, because such a trans- 
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position of the chronological sequence made it 
possible to suppress all mention of those details 
of the rebellion of Bahram Chobin which might 
appear to have compromised the loyalty of Khus- 
rau to his father or to have cast the initial inten- 
tions of Bahram Chobin in a less unfavourable 
light.4 

Secondly, the story of Khusrau fleeing from the 
conspirators in Ctesiphon absolves him of all sus- 
picion of complicity in yet another plot against 
his father. On the other hand, without such a 
chronology, the suspicion of prior knowledge and 
perhaps even reluctant collaboration from a safe 
distance in Azerbaijan, would not have been so 
easy to dispel. 

Finally, one additional piece of information, 
supplied by the Shahnameh, helps us to establish 
roughly the date of Khusrau’s flight to Azerbaijan. 
We are told there*! that Bahram set out for Ray on 
the day Hordad of the month Day, which corre- 
sponds to the 4th of December 589.42 It seems rea- 
sonable to suppose therefore that Khusrau set out 
for Azerbaijan some time in the second half of De- 
cember 589. It has also been suggested, on the 
basis of another indication in the same work, that 
Khusrau received the news of his father’s deposi- 
tion on the 10th of February 590. If this informa- 
tion is correct, he must have set out immediately 
on receipt of the news posthaste for Ctesiphon in 
order to get there on the 14th of February, which 
Theophylact gives as the date of his return.*4 That 
it was a race against time, aimed at forestalling 
Bahram, is in fact stated in the extract from Tabari 
quoted above. So perhaps such speed is just about 
possible. 


The Accession of Khusrau and 
Usurpation of Bahram 


If the deposition of Hurmazd was a setback for 
Bahram’s plans, the coronation of Khusrau was to 
prove their undoing. The events of February the 
15th, 590, are related in some detail by Theophy- 
lact. The day begins with Hurmazd’s request 
from prison for leave to address an assembly of 
satraps and other dignitaries of the realm in the 
palace on a matter of urgent public utility. Per- 
mission is granted and what follows is a very 
mixed assortment of material presented dramati- 
cally by Theophylact with a fine blend of rhetoric 
and theatricality. After alluding to the outrages in- 
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flicted upon the time-honoured concept of royalty 
as embodied in his disgraced, humiliated and mal- 
treated person, Hurmazd expatiates upon the evils 
of civil disorder and military revolt, which are de- 
picted as currently engulfing the state and threat- 
ening to destroy it.4° Bahram must be destroyed 
and his corpse denied burial lest it pollute the 
earth, a turn of phrase which betrays Theophy- 
lact’s lack of understanding of Zoroastrian funeral 
customs and warns us to be on the lookout for 
further evidence of the free play of his literary and 
rhetorical imagination. Such evidence is soon 
forthcoming: a younger brother of Khusrau‘*’ 
(whose name, unfortunately, is not given) should 
be made king instead of Khusrau, whose vices a 
thinly disguised Theophylact enumerates with 
gusto and no doubt to the delight of his contem- 
poraries of the age of Heraclius who knew Khus- 
rau principally as the archenemy of Byzantium 
and who, through years of devastating and mer- 
ciless warfare, had come to regard him as the epit- 
ome of evil.*8 

The last part of Hurmazd’s speech is interesting 
in that it is an apologia for his own reign and is 
answered in a counter-speech assigned to Bindoes 
by a list of atrocities committed by Hurmazd 
throughout the course of his reign, including sig- 
nificantly that of “having almost built across the 
Tigris a causeway of dead bodies.” 4° Bindoes, then, 
scornfully rejects the suggestion that the succes- 
sion should pass to a younger brother of Khusrau 
and returns to the subject of Hurmazd’s misrule. 
It is a curious fact that the last part of Hurmazd’s 
speech and most of Bindoes’ read like a dramatic 
reenactment in reverse of the type of material 
(not, of course, of any of its specific contents) pre- 
sented by Tabari in connection with the last days 
of Khusrau, in a form which might perhaps lie at 
the base of Theophylact’s own treatment, where 
Sheroe sends a message to his father in prison ac- 
cusing him of various misdeeds, in answer to 
which Khusrau sends a message of vigorous re- 
buttal and refutation.®° But be that as it may, it is 
clear that here, as elsewhere, both Theophylact 
and his Iranian source(s} are highly tendentious, 
each in their own way and for their own, often 
quite different, reasons. 

Theophylact’s narrative then records the brutal 
murder before his father’s eyes of the boy whom 
Hurmazd had proposed as a candidate for the 
throne, followed by the blinding of Hurmazd him- 
self and the savage dismemberment of his wife; 
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though which of his wives this was we are not 
told. After a digression of little historical value, 
designed to explain the conspirators’ motives for 
blinding Hurmazd, there follows a brief notice of 
what, though overshadowed by the day’s brutali- 
ties, was the most historically significant event of 
the day—the coronation of Khusrau. Theophylact 
then devotes several lines to an account of how 
Khusrau tried to comfort his father by sending 
down to his place of confinement some of the 
choicest delicacies from the royal table,>! and of 
how Hurmazd rejected with curses and insults his 
son’s attempted ministrations, which Theophy- 
lact for his part has no hesitation in branding as 
arrogance hypocritically masquerading as filial 
piety. The Byzantine historian then maliciously 
adds that it was this unmasking of his son’s pre- 
tences that led to Hurmazd’s being beaten to 
death with cudgels. The charge of hypocrisy is 
clearly malicious and must be discounted as must 
the even more preposterous suggestion that Hur- 
mazd paid with his life for his failure to fall in 
with such hypocrisy. It seems much more likely 
that Khusrau, who at this stage was still little 
more than a pawn in the hands of the conspira- 
tors, was at most the reluctant signatory to a 
death sentence, thus becoming, in the words of 
the Farsnameh, “the first padishah to consent to 
the killing of his father.” 5? 

On the other hand, there is no evidence to sup- 
port M. and M. Whitby’s contention that “Both 
Sebeos, ch. 2, pp. 13 f., and Tabari, pp. 272-3, re- 
cord that Hormisdas was killed by Persian nobles 
before Chosroes’ proclamation as king,”5? and 
even if there were there would still be weighty rea- 
sons for preferring Theophylact’s much more de- 
tailed and circumstantial account. Theophylact 
does not give an exact date for the killing of Hur- 
mazd, but the fact that a letter sent from Bahram 
to Khusrau “on the sixth day” after the latter’s 
accession ends with an unmistakable reference to 
Hurmazd as now dead** means that he must have 
died sometime between the 15th and the 20th of 
February, 590. The suggestion of A. I. Kolesnikov, 
following Tabari’s second account, that the mur- 
der was in reality the result of a panic reaction on 
the part of Bindoes and Bestam, inspired by the 
fear that Bahram might decide to reinstate Hur- 
mazd, is extremely attractive.*> 

By the 20th of February, in fact, Bahram and his 
army were only a few miles distant from Ctesi- 
phon. In a desperate attempt to treat with him, 
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Khusrau sent a messenger to Bahram summoning 
him to appear before him, but at the same time 
bearing costly gifts and conveying a promise from 
Khusrau of the second place in the realm, a free 
pardon for his previous offences and a sworn un- 
dertaking to observe the agreement, provided he 
lays down his arms.56 It is not hard to imagine 
how such a proposal must have struck Bahram, 
faced with the collapse of his plans, invited to 
throw himself on the mercy and protection of a 
young,” inexperienced and bewildered king who 
had not even been able to save the life of his own 
father, and to exchange the role of a kingmaker 
for that of a penitent rebel! Small wonder the re- 
sult was an ultimatum to Khusrau ordering him 
to step down, intimating that the circumstances 
of his accession rendered it invalid and that the 
malefactors who had put him on the throne must 
be sent back to prison where they belong (an ob- 
vious allusion to Bindoes) and concluding with 
the offer of the post of governor of a province in 
the case of compliance and the promise of certain 
death in the case of failure to comply.58 Yet, even 
at this late hour, a comparison of the titulature of 
this letter with that used in Khusrau’s reply as re- 
corded by Theophylact reveals that, for all the 
grandiloquent epithets with which he chose to 
grace his name, Bahram did not arrogate any of 
the titles belonging exclusively to royalty.°? But 
with both Hurmazd and Khusrau’s younger 
brother now dead, how could he maintain the pre- 
tence of being a kingmaker and not a rebel? In less 
than three weeks, in fact, he was to blunder, fi- 
nally and irrevocably, into an unprecedented and 
impossible position. Bahram, who had had little 
difficulty in defeating Khusrau’s hastily as- 
sembled forces on the 28th of February, was to face 
an insuperable obstacle on the 9th of March 
when, unable to secure the collaboration of the 
nobles and the clergy, he placed the diadem on his 
own head, thereby attempting to overthrow by 
the single act of self-coronation one of the migh- 
tiest pillars of Sasanian society, the principle of 
dynastic legitimacy. 


The Flight and Restoration of Khusrau 


In the meantime Khusrau, who had fled on the 
first of March, eventually made his way to the 
Byzantine frontier with a small retinue to seek 
the protection of the emperor Maurice and his 
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help in an effort to regain his throne. With only a 
few trusted advisers and lacking all experience of 
such matters, Khusrau was ill-equipped for the 
months of hard bargaining that were to follow. It 
was not, in fact, until late autumn®! that Maurice 
officially promised aid to Khusrau, who had 
agreed to cede Dara and Martyropolis to the Ro- 
mans and to give up all claims to Armenia.® Ac- 
cording to Theophylact, Bahram offered much 
greater territorial concessions in exchange for 
simple neutrality in the conflict between himself 
and Khusrau but failed to secure a favourable re- 
sponse from Maurice.® Of course, only the Byz- 
antines were privy to the terms offered separately 
by both parties in the conflict and Khusrau, after 
his return, would have had every reason to em- 
phasize that Bahram had offered much greater ter- 
ritorial concessions than those to which he had, 
under pressure and from a position of extreme 
weakness, reluctantly acceded. But, whatever the 
reality behind this claim, it seems not improbable 
that it served as a useful bargaining counter 
against the unfortunate Khusrau. That the official 
promise of aid was an act of calculated generosity 
is obvious enough; what is not so obvious is just 
how shrewd the calculations were. It must have 
required a thorough understanding of the abnor- 
mal and unprecedented nature of the state of af- 
fairs then prevailing in Iran in order to realise that 
only Khusrau would ever be in a position to main- 
tain his promises. Only the extraordinary situa- 
tion of restoring a member of the Sasanian royal 
house to his throne against the unheard-of preten- 
sions of a usurper outside the dynasty could ex- 
cuse the intervention of Byzantium and render its 
territorial encroachments less unbearable. Only 
the cause of dynastic legitimacy was able to com- 
mand a sufficiently wide spectrum of internal 
support and to draw upon a loyalty that was woven 
into the very fabric of Iranian society. That this 
essential characteristic of the Sasanian monarchy, 
for which that of Byzantium offered no parallel, 
was well understood in some quarters is evi- 
denced by the words which Theophylact puts into 
the mouth of Maurices’s cousin Domitianus, 
bishop of Melitene, on this very subject.+ The 
knowledge acquired through decades of wily di- 
plomacy could now be exploited to the full. 
Apart from reliance on military superiority— 
and the balance of military power was likely to be 
drastically altered by the intervention of Byzan- 
tium—it is permissible to wonder whether it oc- 
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curred to Bahram to turn to the aid of more intan- 
gible forces in order to put his precarious 
usurpation on a firmer basis. It has, in fact, been 
said that “Bahram revived through his rebellion 
the spectre of Arsacid legitimacy.” © It seems not 
inappropriate, therefore, to consider briefly the 
evidence for the existence of such an alternative 
programme, namely that of a return to the Arsacid 
dynasty, which the Sasanians had destroyed and 
of which Bahram claimed to be a descendant. The 
only relatively early evidence for such a thing is 
that of the Armenian historian of the latter half 
of the seventh century, Sebeos. It is contained in 
a short letter addressed by Bahram to Mushet Ma- 
mikonean and the Armenian princes asking for 
their support against Khusrau. The relevant por- 
tion of the letter and the sentence immediately 
preceding it®* may be translated as follows: 


Then Vahram wrote an official letter to Mushel and the 
princes of the Armenians, which ran as follows: “I was 
under the impression that, once I was fighting against 
your enemies, you, for your part, would come from over 
there and be of assistance to me; so that you and I may 
of one accord abolish the universal scourge, the house 
of Sasan. But lo and behold you have banded together 
and come against me waging war with a view to assist- 
ing that man (i.e. Khusrau). But I shall not be afraid of 
the assembled veterans of the Romans who have come 
against me. But you Armenians, who are showing your 
love of a master, was it not indeed the Sasanian dynasty 
that took away your country and your sovereignty? Or 
why at all did your fathers rebel and secede from servi- 
tude to them, fighting till this very day for the sake of 
your land? And now he hastens against me to destroy 
your so very hard-won gains. For, should Khusrau prove 
victorious, those two (i.e. the Sasanian and the Byzan- 
tine emperors) will unite and destroy you. But, should 
you think fit to stand aloof from them and to join with 
me and give me a helping hand, then I swear by the 
great god Aramazd and by Lord Sun and by the Moon 
and by Fire and by Water, by Mihr and by all the gods, 
that I shall give you the kingdom of the Armenians; 
whomsoever you wish, you will make your king.” 


Certainly the Armenians had every reason to 
hate the Sasanian dynasty and, on the face of it, 
Bahram could hardly have chosen a more prom- 
ising testing ground for his new dynastic pro- 
gramme, if that was what it was. Yet, in the event, 
the Armenians failed to respond to his appeal.°’ 
And, if his ideas made no progress in Armenia, 
they were unlikely to do better in Iran, where the 
existing fund of dynastic loyalty was practically 
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inexhaustible. Bahram was equipped to be neither 
a prophet nor the founder of a new religion, nor 
even a great innovative reformer. He was simply a 
courageous and capable general who, through a 
series of unfortunate coincidences and thanks to 
some very nasty palace intrigues, had come to 
find himself at odds with some of the most pow- 
erful spiritual forces that animated the society of 
which he was a natural and willing part. 


Conclusion 


In the period from the death of Justinian to the 
death of Khusrau the fortunes of the Byzantine 
and Iranian states, especially after the revolt of 
Bahram Chobin, become so hopelessly entangled 
that the traditional and convenient lines of de- 
marcation between Byzantine and Iranian history 
cease to have any value. Different approaches be- 
come necessary both in matters of general histor- 
ical interpretation and in our treatment and 
understanding of Theophylact Simocatta. Theo- 
phylact has his own often quite obvious bias, 
which is the product of his literary and propagan- 
dist aims and of the society and period in which 
he lived. He is often, however, the unwitting car- 
rier of Iranian source material, it too by no means 
exempt from subjectivity and prejudice. Such ma- 
terial is not infrequently concerned with internal 
Iranian matters and so the propaganda overtones 
can be missed by Theophylact and consequently 
left undisturbed. Common ground between Theo- 
phylact and other, often much later, writings is 
proof of the antiquity of what is stated, though not 
necessarily of its veracity. When confronted, as 
one frequently is, with a bewildering variety of 
sources, evidence must be selected or rejected, 
not on the basis of purely mechanical criteria, but 
of an overall interpretation of actions, issues and 
events which is both logically consistent and his- 
torically meaningful. In other words, what is of 
necessity a goal must also serve as the means of 
attaining that goal. It is hoped, therefore, that the 
present attempt to arrive, on a limited scale, at 
such an interpretation will serve as a starting 
point for a more general consideration of the last 
and greatest Byzantine-Iranian conflict, a struggle 
which both in the symbolic thrust of its aspira- 
tions and the actual consequences of its outcome 
was destined to assume universal significance. 
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king, and in that same place immediately gouged out 
his eyes and eventually killed him. And they put his 
son on the throne as king over the land of the Persians.” 
(Cf. S. Malxasian, Sebeosi Episkoposi Patmutiwn [Ere- 
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Bidez and L. Parmentier [London, 1898], p. 233, lines 
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meagre and disjointed scraps of information cannot be 
used to overturn the far-from-obvious sequence of 
events established by the detailed, circumstantial and 
step-by-step narrative account of Theophylact. The 
finer points of detail tend inevitably to fall out of ab- 
breviated accounts, whether or not the abbreviator has 
had access to all of them in the first place. 
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“the boy” and Sebeos, ed. Malxasian, p. 36, line 6, de- 
scribes him as “a mere boy.” 
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narrative skill and consistency is another question. 
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